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From “ @ood Health.” 
Digestion. 

(Concluded from page 202.) 

_ Now, in its natural state, either in the solid 
orm of meat and muscular fibre, or in the 
wore liquid glairy form of unboiled white of 
2g (in which latter it exists naturally in al- 
aost its purest form,) proteid matter has a 
‘reat objection to being soluble, a very great 
®pugnance to passing through the walls of 
‘ne alimentary canal into the real interior of 
‘oe body. In order to make it pass, it has to 
ve thoroughly dissolved, and this thorough 
‘olution is very easily effected by gastric juice. 
‘ven out of the body it will readily reduce 
‘rst into a pulpy mass, and then into a limpid 
suid, pieces of meat or boiled egg, especially 
irhen the mixture is‘warmed up to the tem- 
»erature of the body, and frequently shaken. 
ind inside the body the change is effected 
with much greater rapidity. 

It may be urged that unboiled white of egg 
s itself a fluid, but its ropiness is a distinct 
vidence of its want of perfect fluidity, and, 
48 every one knows, it becomes a perfect solid 
when boiled. Very different from ordinary 
white of egg is the fluid which is produced 
when either boiled or unboiled white of egg 
mas been for some time digested. This fluid 
does not become solid, does not coagulate, as 
's said, even when boiled ever so long. More- 
aver, if unboiled white of egg is put into a 
cladder, and the bladder, after being tightly 
vied up, sunk in water, little or none of the 
albuminous part of the white of egg will pass 
shrough the walls of the bladder into the 
water. But digested white of egg similarly 
created will pass with the greatest ease. So 
much more fluid, so much more movable and 
slippery in its atoms and molecules, is the 
digested proteid. 

This is briefly the whole duty of gastric 
juice, the sole work of the glandular coat of 
the stomach. By it starch and fat are very 
little if at all affected, but it pounces on all 
proteids, and, assisted by the churning action 
‘of its muscular coating, bites and gnaws away 
vat them as they are careering round the 
stomach. Under its action, the fragments 
‘broken by the teeth are softened, and break 
up into still smaller pieces. The small pieces 
melt away into a perfect fluid, and thus be- 
‘come capable of passing through the fine in- 


visible pores both of the delicate membranes 
which form the framework of the glandular 
tubes, and of the equally delicate walls of the 
blood-vessels, which wrap round those tubes 
like a network of fine threads round an india- 
rubber bottle. In this way the digested mat- 
ters are drawn off into the blood, and become 
pert and parcel of the fluid stuffs of the body 
proper, 

The bones and gristle are broken up and 
dissolved in some such way as the proteids; 
but the starch and fat, and such fragments of 
meat, skin, and other matters, as escape the 
action of the juice, are ready to be passed on, 
by the grasping, pushing squeeze of the mus- 
cular coat, to the other districts of the diges- 
tive tract, where further ordeals and other 
changes await them. 

Such is the process of digestion in the 
stomach; but, unfortunately, it is often ac- 
companied by another process called indiges- 
tion. The causes and kinds of indigestion 
are legion, but they may be thrown into two 
classes. 

In the first place, the secreting glands may 
be seriously damaged and permanently im- 
paired. Under rough treatment they get 
worn out. They wither up; their rounded 
cells shrink and waste; their mouths get 
blocked up with adventitious material, or 
tightened and close with bands of misplaced 
tissue. In these cases, there is little help, save 
by artificial digestion and by careful economy 
of the waning powers of the organ; and their 
occurrence is a warning against the cruel and 
careless treatment of such tender structures, 

When it is remembered that the tears 
which flow into the eyes when dust or any 
foreign matter gets into them, are but an 
image of the tears of a sensitive stomach, 
which weeps gastric juice whenever it is 
touched, it will be readily understood what 
havoc is played when neat brandy, hot pep- 
pers, and a host of stinging, biting, and cut- 
ting condiments are recklessly poured into its 
exquisitely sensitive cavity. 

All these things act, and are used because 
they act, as so many goads or stimuli to the 
gastric glands, and for that reason the wisdom 
of using them lies entirely in the measure in 
which they are used. No organ in the body 
will work unless it is called upon to work; 
but no organ will stand being exercised be- 
yond the limit of work which is natural to it. 
A horse may go all the better for a little whip, 
but the best horse in the world would soon 
break down under continued and labored 
thrashing. Unhappily, we flog our stomachs 
even more than we do our horses, not because 
we want them to go, but because we find we 
can’t get them to go; and, for the sake of 
temporary success, sow the seeds of future 
permanent failure. 

The other and more common forms of dys- 
pepsia are of a more temporary nature, and, 
at the present day, come about, for the most 


|part, in an indirect way. 


These gastric glands, for instance, like all 
other parts of the frame, require themselves 
to be nourished ; and when the body wastes, 
either from complete or partial starvation, or 
from some enemy, in the shape of disease, rob- 
bing the tissues of all the goodness of the food 
that is brought to them by the stomach, they, 
in common with.all other parts and organs, 
grow weak. They flag in their work, the 
Juice they prepare is thin and powerless, and, 
the more they want nourishment, the less are 
they able to digest and accumulate nutritious 
material for themselves or for the body at 
large. Hence, to a starving seamstress or to 
a patient recovering from fever,—much as 
they need food,—food is a burden, and must 
be doled out to them little by little, and in 
the most digestible form. The.glands, also, 
like other parts of the body, are subject to we 
influence of the nervous system; and, By 
means of that system, are placed en rapport 
and sympathize with other parts of the body. 
A subtle influence, carried along certain nerves, 
may paralyze these glands, stop their work, 
and dry up the stomach, just as similar influ- 
ences dry up the mouth through stoppage of 
the flow of saliva. Every one knows how 
fear, anxiety, or pain may so check all saliva, 
that the tongue cleaves to the roof of the 
mouth; in such cases, starch may be heldin the 
mouth without undergoing any change into 
sugar. No digestion in the mouth goes on. 
And just the same takes place in the stomach. 
A man goes to dinner with his mind full of 
fears, anxieties, and troubling thoughts. His 
stomach is dry,—his gastric glands are stop- 
ped in their work, as by fright,—and the 
meal lies a heavy, unchanged, undigested 
lump, in a powerless cavity. 

Or, on the other hand, something indiges- 
tible—something unsuitable,—is eaten, and 
the glands resent the insult. They strike 
work. They are made and constructed to 
digest certain things ; and, if they are solicited 
to undertake duties not in their business, they 
refuse. 

Tn all these cases of temporary indigestion, 
e means of remedy are threefold. 

The first is, especially in cases of indiges- 
tion from want of power, or from ill-directed 
and ill-timed nervous action, to give the 
stomach as light and as digestible food as 
possible. ‘The more frequently it is given, 
the sooner will the frame, if it receives the 
nourishment kindly, recover its power; but 
it must not be given too frequently, for these 
glands require times of rest like every other 
part of the body. 

Secondly, one may administer to the body 
food already digested,—artificially digested. 
This is a means of treatment which as yet’has 
hardly received any great practical extension; 
but it seems to promise a great deal. It is 
very easy to digest artificially a large quan- 
tity of meat; and by this means a quantity of 
palatable fluid capable of passing at once as 
digested nourishment into the blood without 
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troubling the gastric glands at all, might be 
prepared. Probably in a few years this will 
be largely done. 

Lastly, we may create a sort of artificial 
gastric juice. We said that gastric juice was 
a biting, sharp liquid. It owes its power 
partly to its being acid, and partly to its con- 
taining a peculiar active matter called pepsin, 
which is really a sort of ferment. Acids alone 
will not dissolve meat, or dissolve it very, 
very slowly; but pepsin and acid together 
will, sooner or later, dissolve up all the pro- 
teids that are presented to them. 

Hence, if we give a flagging stomach both 
acid and pepsin, we give it the means of carry- 
ing on digestion without having recourse to 
its own capital of strength. Under the idea 
that there is always enough acid in the 
stomach, pepsin (or a mixture of various 
things, containing actual pepsin among others, 
and sold under the name of pepsin) is frequent- 
ly given as a medicine. And under the idea 
(which is much nearer the truth) that in or- 
dinary stomachs the great want is not pepsin, 
but proper acid, this latter is frequently given 
alone, with great benefit. 

But in giving these things, we must re- 
member how sensitive and touchy the stomach 
is. Very frequently when we offer a stomach 
additional acid it is offended, and ceases to 
secrete even the small quantity it was pour- 
ing out before. On the other hand, by the 
common physiological law that things act as 
stimuli because they are unlike, strange, and 
foreign to the bodies to which they are pre- 
sented, the presence of an alkali spurs the 
stomach on to pour out more acid, and hence, 
even for the production of acid, a little gentle 
alkali is the best stomachic ; and perhaps the 
best stimulus of all is the alkaline saliva. But 
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christian virtues. The class list in this school|ascent to the summit of the plateau being too: 
at present, is sixty-four, and the average at-|steep for camels to draw the carts, this work. 


tendance about forty-six, being an increase of|was done by horses as far as Borosedji, which 


six over last year. 


we reached at day light. 


The Library continues to be a source of|camels, twenty-six in number, including those. 
interest, and we doubt not, instructive to all|taken as reserves in case of accident. 


who are sufficiently advanced to make use of 


The first work was the organization of the’ 


it; during the past year thirty-seven volumes|caravan, the carts, of which there were four, 
have been added thereto, making a total ofjone for each, including Peter the Cossack, 


six hundred and twenty-six volumes. 

With one or two exceptions, the Schools 
have been visited on the first and third Sixth- 
days of each month, by committees appointed 
in the Board for that purpose,—who attend 
to the admission of children, carefully inspect 
the conditions of the schools, and render such 
advice and assistance as may seem needful. 
The discipline of the schools is mild and per- 
suasive, yet firm; and it is gratifying to note, 
that of the large number received who give 
evidence of little or no home training, the 
cases are very rare in which our teachers 
have failed to bring them into a proper sub- 
mission and observance of the rules and regu- 
lations of the School. 2 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers. 

THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, Clerk. 

Philada., Twelfth month 29, 1869. 
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Smith, Joseph W. Lippincott, William Smed- 
ley, Isaac C. Stokes, David J. Brown, Jona- 
than Evans. 
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the due and careful administration of these 
artificial aids to digestion belongs rather to 
the medical art than to popular physiology. 


Adelphi Schools. 
To the Philadelphia Association of Friends 
for the Instruction of Poor Children. 

The Managers Report: That the Schools 
under their care have been in regular opera- 
tion during the past year, and as no change 
has been made in the manner of conducting 
them, any thing we can now say will be very 
much a repetition of former reports. The In- 
fant Department is under the care of Eliza. 
beth B. Kennedy, who is faithful in discharg- 
ing the duties that devolve upon her, and has 
the school in good order; the children appear 
cheerful and interested in their lessons, and 
most of them are progressing satisfactorily. 
The number on the roll at present is sixty- 
four, and the average attendance for the year, 
about forty-two, a slight decrease since our 
last report. As the girls in this School be- 

“come sufficiently advanced, they are promoted 
to the upper room, where they are classified, 
and receive more attention than is possible in 
this department. The Girl’s School continues 
under the care of Martha T. Cox, assisted by 
Anne Pennell. We have before alluded to 
the excellent condition of this School, and are 
glad to be able to say that our teachers do 
not flag in their earnest endeavors to conduct 
it in accordance with the wishes of the Mana- 
gers ;—and while they are careful to insure 
thoroughness on the part of the pupils, in 
their studies, they are not unmindful of their 
moral training, and endeavor, as far as possi- 
ble, to instil into their minds a love for the 


The Table-Land of Central Asia. 

In passing from Kalgan, on the northern 
frontier of China, to Kiachta, the frontier 
post of Siberia, Professor Pumpelly traversed 
this little-known region; and we apprehend 
extracts from his narrative of the journey 
will be interesting and perhaps instructive to 
some of our readers. He says: 

“ At the capital (Peking) we were so fortu- 
nate as to make an addition to our party in 
the person of Mr. St. John, Secretary of the 
English legation. While waiting for the pre- 
parations which our new companion had to 
make, we passed our time in getting carts, 
which we had enlarged to admit of sleeping, 
and in having our clothes lined with fur. Gen. 
Viangali, the Russian Minister, kindly placed 
a Cossack at our service for the journey, be- 
sides supplying us with numerous letters of 
introduction for Siberia. ; 

On the morning of the twelfth of Novem- 


ber we left the hospitable gates of Mr. Burlin- 
game’s house, to set out upon our long journey 
across the table land of Central Asia, and 
through Siberia and Russia to the Atlantic 
Ocean, through countries of which no one of 
our party spoke the languages. * * * 
Four days’ journey from Peking brought us 
to Kalgan; here we were detained four days 
in perfecting a contract with the Mongols, 
who were to take us to Kiachta. As we were 
bearing dispatches, the Chinese government 
had given us passes for Tartary, without 
which it would have been impossible to obtain 
either guides or camels. Finally on the 21st 


of November, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
we left Kalgan in a heavy snow storm; the 


were intended for sleeping places, as it was 


our intention to travel seventeen hours out of 


the twenty-four, stopping only once to eat. 
The vehicles mounted on two wheels and 
without springs, were covered with a housing 
of felt less than three feet wide, and almost 
seven in length; they were closed by a door 
on one side, and furnished with abundant 
blankets and furs, and fitted with pockets 
without number ; the long snatts in front were 
slung in loops suspended from the saddle of 
the camel, and a guide mounted on another 
animal accompanied each cart. The baggage 
was packed on eight or ten other camels, each 
animal having its nose pierced and fastened 
by a cord to the saddle of the one before it, 
the foremost being led by a mounted came- 
leer. 

The ascent to the summit of the plateau, 
here between five and six thousand feet above 
the sea, brought us into a region of intense 
cold, which was rendered almost insupport- 
able by a strong north north-west wind. The 
thermometer which at Kalgan had ranged 
near the freezing point, stood here at ten de- 
grees belo zero (F.) 

The wind having a clear sweep over the: 
plains lying between us and the Arctic region, 
blew with unbroken force, obliging us to take 
shelter in the carts, while the preparations 
were being made for starting. Finally, when 
all was ready, the cameleers, enveloped in 
immense masses of sheepskin robes, mounted 
their animals and formed into line. During 
the first two or three days, our whole time 
was occupied in endeavoring to find the best 
means to keep from freezing to death, a fate 
against which I saw we had not taken suffi- 
cient precaution in our preparations. After 
being for hours in the carts there would not 
be more than three or four degrees of differ- 
ence between the inner and outer tempera- 
ture. Although the vehicles were an excel- 
lent defence against the wind, the tempera- 
ture of every object on the inside equalized 
itself with that of the outer air. Woolen 
blankets and furs became so cold that it was 
impossible to touch them with the naked 
hand. Sometime during the first night our 
route emerged from the flat-topped hills of 
the volcanic region of the plateau, and entered 
a country of gravelly plains, crossed by low 
granitic ridges. It was not until the fourth 
day of our caravan journey that we were able 
to summon courage to face the fierce wind 
and clear cold outside. Feeling a necessity 
for exercise, we mounted our Tartar horses, 
and, leaving the caravan, galloped in the 
direction of a small column of smoke rising 
from the neighboring hills. Reaching the top 
of a small eminence we saw in the valley be- 
neath us a collection of yurts, from which 
herds were moving away to graze. A loud 
and fierce barking of dogs showed that we 
were already discovered, and as we approach- 
ed the encampment a score of these savage 
brutes offered us battle, and we should cer- 
tainly have been worsted had not their mas- 
ters come to our assistance. 


Here we found our: 


¥had taken the precaution to bring an 
wa ty bottle and a paper of needles, which 
we immediately presented to the good woman 
ofthe tent. We had not long to wait for her 
gratitude to show itself. Putting a large 
auldron over the fire she threw in some tal- 
“ow, and after this had melted, poured in a 
yuantity of water, to which, as soon as it had 
pegun. to boil, was added a liberal quantity of 
»irch tea with salt, and small pieces of the 
“at of a sheep’s tail. When this was done, 
and a handful of parched millet sprinkled over 
he surface, the good woman served it up in 
swooden cups, putting into each one a lump of 
ssheese about the size of an egg. We stood 
almost aghast, frightened at the hospitable 
offering which our presents had called forth ; 


and, indeed, a decoction of tallow, tea, fat, 
salt, and cheese is certainly a formidable com- 
pound for a western palate. But notwith- 
standing the epithets with which we reviled 
the mixture, in a language fortunately unin- 
telligible to our hostess, the cups were re- 
ypeatedly filled and as often emptied. Before 
‘we had left Mongolia this Tartar tea had 
really become a favorite beverage with all of 
us. 

We were now in a rolling country, or rather 
the true plateau, cut up by water courses and 
the beds of generally empty lakes. Riding to 
the top of a hill we could distinguish our 
caravan winding along the bottom of the 
great valley, and some two or three miles 
ahead of us. Descending into this depression 
swe soon cut the tracks of the camels and cart- 
wheels, which we had no difficulty in follow- 
ing. A great change had taken place in the 
weather, a light south wind keeping the mer- 
cury all day above the freezing point. Low 
hills, of limestone and gypsum, rose on all 
sides from the valley plain. The sides of 
these hillocks, covered with crystals of sele- 
nite from the gypsum beds, glistened in the 
sunlight as though encrusted with diamonds. 
In the distance a horizontal line marked the 
limit where the cliffs of the table-land shut 
in the broad valley. 

On the morning of the 27th we awoke in a 
rough country, among the hills of Mingan, a 
mass of metamorphosed sandstone, quartzite, 
and limestone in highly inclined beds. These 
hills, rising like an island from the table-land, 
and several hundred feet above its surface, 
are barren masses of rock interspersed with 
patches of grass-covered soil. The western 

_ base sinks into the broad valley of Olannoor, 
while to the northwest we descended to the 
great steppe of Tamchin Tala. 

This broad plain, which has suffered but 
little from erosion, has a surface of gravel and 
‘sand, with scattered patches of grass. Pebbles 
of chalcedony, agate and cornelian, are strown 
among the gravel. The table-land, at least 
along the whole line of our journey, is utterly 
destitute of trees, and the first and only per- 
ennial which I saw was a low thorny bush, 
which appears on the Tamchin Tala, and 
other equally barren soils. From the hill- 
tops one overlooks an immense area of plains 
or undulating country, as boundless and un- 
broken as the ocean. In the summer this is 
covered with a waving mass of tall grass, 
forming a green maatile, which toward the 
distant horizon becomes a deep blue. In the 
winter the scene is entirely changed; the 
plains and low hills, yellow from the color of 


the gravel and dead grass, have all the ap- 
pearance of a boundless desert. But little 
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snow falls on the table-land, and that little 
soon disappears, drifted into depressions, or 
evaporated by the intensely dry atmosphere. 
But the little snow that falls is one of the 
worst enemies of the traveller. Frozen into 
a fine, sharp sand, it is driven with cutting 
violence before the strong north wind, blind- 
ing for the time men and animals. Lifted by 
the whirlwind from the ground, it sweeps 
over the surface in eddying clouds, sinking or 
rising with the varying force of the blast, now 
covering, deeply, large areas, and soon leaving 
them again a barren surface, Seen during 
one of these bourans, the same plains, which 
in the summer resemble the smiling savannas 
of the’ tropics, have all the appearance of an 
ice-sea, lashed by the fierce snow storms of an 
Arctic winter. 

When we came up with our caravan we 
found it already encamped, and we began the 
process of cooking our single daily meal. We 
were in the habit of stopping about an hour 
before sun-set to give the animals a rest of 
six or seven hours out of the twenty-four. 
One large tent answered for the whole party. 
In the middle the Mongols put up their tripod 
and cauldron, and another fire-place for our 
own cooking. We now spread over the coun- 
try, one party in search of snow, the other to 
forage for argols for fuel. [t was not always 


an easy matter to find enough of either of 


these articles, both of which were absolutely 
necessary for cooking. 


Our great forte was in the production of 


soups; to this all our energies were directed, 
and it was made the subject of many experi- 
ments. 

Obtaining a kettle of water by melting 
snow, we first put into it such frozen vege- 
tables as we had brought from Kalgan, and 
then such fresh meat, mutton, horse, or cow, as 
we could get from the Mongols, without being 
over-scrupulous as to the manner of its death; 
adding to these a pound or so of fat of the 
sheep’s tail, and allowing the whole to cook, 
we put into the cauldron one tin each of the 
following canned provisions: peas, beans, 0x 
tail soup, mock-turtle soup, Frankfort sausa- 
ges, salmon and tomatoes. How this com- 
pound would taste in civilization it would be 
hard to say, but no dinner at the Trois Freres, 
or at Delmonico’s, ever disappeared with 
greater relish than was shown at these four 
o’clock meals on the steppes of Tartary. And 
they were well-earned, for although we had 
to work hard in cooking them, we often had 
to work still harder to “keep from freezing 
while eating them. The tent offered slight 
protection against the cold winds, and the 
argol fires gave no warmth at the distance of 
a few inches. Consequently in a strong wind, 
with the mercury at 20 or 30 degrees below 
zero, we were obliged after every few mouth- 
fuls, to jump up and run 60 as to renew the 
circulation. Owing to these interruptions the 
evening was generally far advanced before we 
reached the bottom of the liberal cauldron. 
Even this ample dish was not always suffi- 
cient to satisfy appetites of twenty-four hours’ 
growth, which had been whetted by the cold 
air and constant exercise. As it was only by 
rare accident that we were able to get a cup 
of Mongol tea in the morning, we studied 
various methods of keeping coffee in a fluid 
state during the night. To effect this each 
one made a bottle full of boiling coffee, which 
was rolled carefully in a large blanket ; after 
this had been heated and folded, and re-heated 
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until it was scorching hot; then thrusting 
the precious bundle under his fur cloak, each 
man rushed to his cart, and, diving under the 
bed clothes, carefully hugged his charge all 
night. a # x 5 fe 


(To be continued.) 


———_+ > 


Extracts on Prayer. 

Prayer is an ordinance or institution of 
Christ, but if men sball undertake to pray, 
either by a precomposed form of their own, 
or of others, or by the extemporary help of 
mere memory, or any other natural or ac- 
quired abilities, they offend in one or other, 
if not all the fore-mentioned particulars. A 
man cannot pray acceptably to God, without 
the Spirit of Christ. Therefore it is described 
thus by the apostle. “Praying always, with 
all prayer and supplication in the Spirit.” 
And by another apostle, “Praying in the 
Holy Ghost.” The necessity of the Spirit’s 
help and assistance in prayer appears from 
hence, in that we being weak and unable to 
pray of ourselves, in a way acceptable to the 
Lord, therefore the Spirit helpeth our infirmi- 
ties, and because we are ignorant, and know 
not what we should pray for as we ought, 
therefore the Spirit itself maketh intercession 
for us. The Lord in his mercy having pro- 
vided for our weakness and ignorance the 
help and intercession of his Holy Spirit. 

he place of prayer is a precious habitation, 
the prayers of the saints as precious incense 
ariseth up before the throne of God and the 
Lamb. Prayer, at this day, in pure resigna- 
tion, is a precious place; the trumpet is sound- 
ed, the call goes forth to the church that she 
gather to the place of pure inward prayer, 
and her habitation is safe. Our primitive 
Friends through many tribulations were gath- 
ered into the state of true worshippers, and 
had fellowship in that which is pure, and as 
one was inwardly moved to kneel down in 
their assemblies, and publicly call on the name 
of the Lord, those in the harmony of united 
exercise then present, joined in the prayer. 
May we look unto the rock from whence 
we were hewn, and remember that to unite 
in worship, is a union in prayer, and that 
prayer acceptable to the Father, is in a mind 
truly sanctified, where the sacred name is 
kept holy, and the heart resigned to do His 
will on earth, as it is done in heaven, “Tf ye 
abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will in my name, and it 
shall be.done unto you.” Now we know not 
what to pray for as we ought, but as the Holy 
Spirit doth open and direct our minds; and 
as we faithfully yield to its influences, our 
prayers are in the will of our heavenly Father, 
who fails not to grant that which his own 
spirit through his children, asketh ; thus pre- 
servation from sin is known, and the fruits of 
righteousness are brought forth by, such who 
inwardly unite in prayer. How weighty are 
our solemn meetings when the name of Christ 
is kept holy. 

There is reason to believe that many who 
are in the customary use of what is called the 
Lord’s prayer, do not consider that the very 
first sentence in that solemn compendium re- 
quires a qualification. Who are they that 
may call God, father? Certainly not those 
who are the servants of sin; who reject the 
light of Christ, and are enemies to his Spirit ; 
these are not his children. ‘“ But as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God.” Such may say, our Father which 
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ee  ——— 


art in Heaven: but of the vast multitude who 


are addressing him by that paternal title, 


there is reason to doubt, few are his obedient 
children, and all others are saying that which 
is not true in relation to themselves. They 
have not lived in, nor received the spirit of 
adoption, authorizing them to cry, Abba, 
Father. 

Prayer being governed by purity of motive, 
and offered according to the direction of the 
Spirit, is an acceptable act, and as it is not 
seeking or asking in the will of the creature, 
but in the will of God, so we believe that 
which He by his Spirit puts into the souls of 
his children to ask for, he will certainly grant. 
True prayer is an entrance into and concur- 
rence with the Divine mind. Hence we be- 


lieve that it cannot be performed, but only as 
we are led thereto by the Spirit of God, by 
which the things of God, and his will, are 
made manifest. 

Now when an assembly are gathered for 
the purpose of Divine worship, and any be- 
lieve they are called to vocal prayer, many 
present being led into the will of God, the 
prayer itself will be owned and united with 
by such, as being from the dictates of the 
Spirit; but if the person speaking does not 
keep to the leadings of the Spirit, then what 
is said is not true prayer, and will not be ac- 
cepted. If he is guided in what is said by the 
Spirit of God, then all they of the assembly 
who are gathered into the Divine will, are 
united in the prayer. Prayer being purely 
of Divine origin, and only brought forth in 
man by the immediate openings and leadings 
of the Spirit of God, we believe that all who 
enter upon it without such direction and gov- 
ernment, are only fulfilling the will of the 
creature, and though they may repeat the 
best of words, even the prayer which Christ 
taught his disciples, it is not prayer to them, 
nor will it enter the ears of the Most High. 


The Air-Pump.—The air-pump was invent- 
ed, 1654, by Otto Guericke, burgomaster of 
Magdeburg, Germany. 

Guericke’s first attempt to obtain a vacuum 
was made with a barrel full of water. Hav- 
ing closed it tightly, he applied a pump to 
the lower part and commenced drawing off 
the water. Could he have done this and kept 
the air out, avacuum would have been formed; 
but he had not proceeded far when the air 
from without began to force its way with a 
loud noise through the seams of the barrel. 
To remedy this difficulty, Guericke substi- 
tuted a metallic globe for his water-barrel ; 
and the experiment was then successful. 

Great improvements have been made on the 
rude air-pump employed by Guericke; yet, 
imperfect as his instrument was, it produced 
results of great interest to the learned men of 
that day. His most famous experiment was 
performed before the Emperor of Germany 
and his court. Two hollow metallic hemi- 
spheres of great size were prepared, fitting 
each other so closely as to form an air-tight 
globe. From this globe the air was removed 
with the pump; and a stop-cock prevented 
any new air from entering. Fifteen horses 
were then harnessed to each hemisphere ; but 
their united strength was unable to effect a 
separation, so tightly were the two parts held 
together by atmospheric pressure. On turn- 
ing the stop-cock, and readmitting the air, 


they fell asunder by their own weight. 
From the town in which they were invent 


ed, these hemispheres are called the “Magde- 
burg Hemispheres ;” and now, on a smaller 
scale, constitute a part of the philosophical 
apparatus of almost every school where 
physics is taught. 


Selected, 
SONNET. 


In the desert of the Holy Land I strayed, 
Where Christ once lived, but seems to live no more; 
In Lebanon my lonely home I made; 

I heard the wind among the cedars roar, 

And saw far off the Dead Sea’s solemn shore— 
But ’tis a dreary wilderness, I said, 

Since the prophetic spirit hence has fled. 

Then from the convent in the vale I heard, 
Slow chanted forth, the everlasting Word— 
Saying, ‘‘I am He that liveth and was dead ; 
And lo I am alive for evermore.” 

Then forth upon my pilgrimage I fare, 
Resolved to find and praise Him everywhere. 


SS oo 
Selected. 


“FOR NOW IS OUR SALVATION NEARER,” 
Romans xiii. 11. 

Rejoice, my fellow pilgrim, for another stage is o’er, 

Of the weary homeward journey, to be travelled through 
no more; ‘ 

No more these clouds and shadows shall darken all our 
sky, 

No more these snares and stumbling blocks across our 
path shall lie. 


Rejoice, my fellow soldier, for another long campaign 

Is ended, and its dangers have not been met in vain; 

Some enemies are driven back, some ramparts over- 
thrown, 

Some earnest given, that victory at length shall be our 
own. 


Rejoice, my fellow servant, for another year is past ; 

The heat and burden of the day will not forever last ; 

And yet the work is pleasant now, and sweet the Mas- 
ter’s smile; 

And well may we be diligent through all our ‘little 
while.” 


Rejoice, my christian brother, for the race is nearly run, 

And home is drawing nearer with each revolving sun; 

And if some ties are broken here of earthly hope and 
love, 

More sweet are the attractions of the better land above. 


The light that shown through all the past will still our 
steps attend ; 

The Guide who led us hitherto, will lead us to the end ; 

The distant view is brightening, with fewer clouds be- 
tween— 

The golden streets are gleaming now, the pearly gates 
are seen. 


Oh! for the joyous meetings there, to meet and part no 
more; 

Forever with the Lord, and all the loved ones gone 
before ; 

New mercies from our Father's hand, with each new 
year may come, 

But that will be the best of all, a blissful welcome 
home. 


A Singular Phenomenon. —On Thursday, 
August 19th, the soil covering several yokes 
of land a few leagues from the town of Steyer, 
Austria, suddenly fell in with a crash and a 
lake appeared. The water is clear and tem- 
perature very low. Though the river Steyer 
passes the place at no great distance, it does 
not appear that any communication exists 
between them. The water of the stream is 
said to be chemically different from that con- 
tained in the newly-discovered reservoir. The 
locality is situated at a considerable elevation 
above the level of the sea, and the spot where 
the lake is now to be found was before this a 
gently undulating plain — Late Paper. 


All creatures die and pass away; but God 
in whom, and by whom, and to whom are 
all things, lives and abides, and reigns eter- 
nally. 


How a Fish Swims, %, 

Now, how does it swim? We have tind 
that the successive or simultaneous removal 
of the dorsal, and, pectoral and ventral fins, 
only renders the fish’s position unsteady ; but 
he could swim as well as before. But if the 
end of the caudal fin be snipped off, its speed 
is diminished; if the entire fin is removed, it 
moves still slower, and with evident exertion, 
but bravely keeps it up until the tail itself has 
been cut off, up to or beyond the anal fin; and 
then at last the victim to science succumbs, 
rolls over and over like a log upon the water, 
gasps convulsively, makes a few desperate 
but ineffectual struggles with its abbreviated 
tail—and dies. 

We have learned that a fish cannot swim 
without its tail. Let us now inquire how it 
swims with it? Very much as you scull a 
boat with an oar; but with the difference that 
in this case the oar is a part of the boat, and 
is flexible both in its length and in its height. 

Let us suppose our fish floating at rest in 
the water. Its ‘tail is extended straight be- 
hind the body ; suddenly it is bent to one side; 
this of course turns the head towards the 
same side, and perhaps carries the fish a little 
backward; but now comes a more forcible 
backward stroke of the tail, which turns the 
head the other way and propels the fish for- 
ward. Then, having reached the middle line, 
it is gently bent to the other side, and again 
forcibly extended. The result of these move- 
ments of the tail in opposite directions is, as 
in the sculling of a boat, to propel the fish for- 
ward, not in a straight, but in a zig-zag direc- 
tion. But the successive movements are so 
rapid that we notice only the resultant for- 
ward motion, which is in some species, as the 
salmon, at the rate of twenty or twenty-five 
miles an hour,and so powerful that the sword 
fish has been known to thrust his sword 
through copper sheating, a layer of felt, four 
inches of deal, and fourteen inches of oak. 

But it may now be asked, “ Why does the 
backward stroke of the tail carry the fish for- 
ward any more than its forward stroke car- 
ries it backward ? for they must pass through 
the same space.” There are four different 
reasons: First. The forward stroke is much 
less forcible and rapid than the backward. 
Second. The water is already moving; for the 
previous backward-stroke of the tail from the 
other side to the middle'line has forced the 
water in all directions out of its way, so that 
the further stroke forward meets compara- 
tively little resistance; but the backward 
stroke meets all’ the more, and is therefore 
the more effective in sending the fish forward. 
Third. This and the fourth reason depend 
upon the form of the tail, or the will of the fish. 

There are some tails, such as those of the 
sharks and of the sea-snakes, which are long 
and narrow and stiff from edge to edge; and 
these:-are “feathered” like an oar. But the 
tail of an ordinary fish is not only much 
wider, but flexible in every direction, and 
capable of being spread out or narrowed by 
the action of little muscles attached to the 
bony rays which support it. Now such a tail 
may be feathered, and probably is, when the 
fish is moving slowly; but for more rapid 
movements it is probable that the whole tail 
is spread out and hollowed backward for the 
backward stroke; but that upon reaching the 
middle line it is narrow and made convex for 
the forward stroke, so as to offer the least 
resistance to the water. 
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Those fishes which have scales overlapping| panions. 


As one of the many evidences we 


_,vh other are aided in still a fifth way; for subjoin a letter dated Fourth month, 1869. 


' the forward stroke the scales upon that 
de of the tail would be flattened closely to- 
‘ether so as to present a plane surface ; but 
a the backward stroke the edges of the scales 
vould be raised a little from the bending of 
‘ne tail, and would offer a roughened surface 
» the water.— From “ Beast, Bird, and Fish,” 
y Burt G. Wilder, in Harper’s Magazine. 


For “The Friend.” 
Whe Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Associ- 
ation for the Care of Colored Orphans. 


With the opening of another year, it be- 
somes our duty to present to the Contributors 
ff the Shelter, a Report of its transactions, 
nd the disbursement of the donations which 
they have liberally placed in our hands. 

Owing to the character of our family, its 
‘ize varies from month to month, according 
o the number of admissions and indentures. 
ur last Report stated sixty. 

The demand for the children as house ser- 
wants is so great, that we cannot meet it, and 
»estow that labor we think obligatory upon 
as before consigning them to unknown influ- 
ences. Great care is taken, however, in the 
selection of homes. 

As an instance of the success which some- 
“imes crowns our efforts, we transcribe the 
following, which has just come to hand. One 
of our boys who was bound when about eight 
years old, will be twenty-one next Highth 
month. His master, deceased a few months 
since, but requested Frank to remain till he 
was free, and to take good care of the stock, 
&e., and bequeathed him $500. He remarked 
‘before his death that he had never known 
Frank to tell an untruth, or speak a disres- 
pectful word to him, or leave the place with- 
‘out permission. 

During the past year sixteen have been ad- 
mitted, nineteen bound out and three received 
the legacy of $20 due from the estate of T. P. 
Cope, after a worthy apprenticeship. 

The health of the household has been almost 
uninterrupted, with the exception of one 
‘death from a chronic affection. So that we 
are renewedly awakened to a sense of grati- 
tude to our Almighty Preserver for this con- 
tinued blessing. 

Our location on Haverford street commands 
an abundance of fresh air; its southern expo- 
sure embracing the extensive grounds of the 
Pennsylvania “Hospital, which are likely to 
contribute their benefit to our Institution 
while both hold their respective positions. 
This advantage, together with the ample ac- 
commodations of our home, under the guar- 
dianship of our efficient matron and teachers, 
makes us very desirous of keeping it in full 
operation. Ourschoolsare in excellent order, 
some of the children evincing a degree of 
precocity and intelligence beyond the ordi- 
nary standard. 

All the children are collected twice on First 
day, after a portion of time devoted to silent 
waiting, the rest is occupied in reading from 
the’ Bible and other serious books; in recita- 
tions of Scripture, Hymns, and other religious 
extracts suited to their comprehension. 

Without unfitting the children by improper 
indulgence for their allotment in life, it is 
gratifying to have proofs from time to time, 
when parting with them, of the love and in- 
terest they feel for their care-takers and com- 


“ Dear Managers:—I am very thankful to 
all of you for bringing me here, for if you 
had not been so kind to me, I don’t know 
where I should have been. Now I am grown 
to a large boy and I have to leave the Shelter, 
but I do not like to leave the Teachers and 
Matron, they are so kind tome. But I know 
I have to earn my living somehow, and I am 
glad I was brought here and educated. I 
shall be very sorry to part with the children, 
but I hope I can come soon and see them. 1 
will write to them and let them know how I 
like the place, and I will write to you. I hope 
some of you will come and see me, for I think 
I shall feel lonely for awhile. I think the 
people I am going to live with will be kind to 
me if lama good boy. I am going to try 
to do the best I can. With many thanks for 
your kindness, 

Your little boy, 
Jounny ALcoRN.” 


We feel much indebted to our kind physi- 
cian, Dr. Caspar Wister, who has recently re- 
signed, after serving us faithfully for twenty- 
two years. Also to Alderman Boswell for his 
office fees for binding our children. 

Since the emancipation of millions of the 
colored population of our States has opened 
an extended field for philanthropic labor, and 
engrossed the attention of the North, the op- 
erations of such a home as the Shelter may, 
to a transient observer, sink into comparative 
insignificance ; but the demand for such a re- 
fuge for helpless innocence in our wealthy 
city is not less imperative, nor its fruits less 
visible, than at the time of its first establish- 
ment. The remuneration to the industrious 
poor is seldom sufficient, with economy and 
care, to admit of provision against sickness 
and privation by death, so that orphan child- 
ren have no resources against penury, except 
through the beneficence of those to whom a 
bountiful Providence has entrusted more than 
is sufficient for themselves, and to whom the 
charge “to do good” is as emphatic now as 
from the Apostle formerly. “To be rich in 
good works,” ready to distribute not only to 
their physical wants, but to that which is es- 
sential to their moral, mental and spiritual 
growth. ; 


How much wiser is it, then, to bestow our]. 


efforts in rescuing the untainted mind from 
degradation, by fostering it under the influ- 
ence of affection and religious care, so neces- 
sary to the development of virtue, instead of 
incurring a heavy taxation for the support of 
the irreclaimably vicious, who not only be- 
come'a burden to society, but whose appar- 
ently hopeless condition, may well bring 
home to each one of us the query, How far 
am I responsible for their ignorance and sin? 
We return our cordial. thanks for the help 
we have received in different forms; the 
fruits and vegetables being particularly ac- 
ceptable during the summer. We would en- 
courage all such donors not to grow weary in 
well-doing, but be strengthened by the re- 
membrance of the gracious assurance,—-“Bless- 
ed is he that considereth the poor, the Lord 
shall deliver him in time of trouble.” 
Secretary.—Hlizabeth Rhoads, 702 Race St. 
Treasurer.—Mary Wood, 524 South Second 
Street. 
Recorder.—Eliza B. Edwards, 516 Spruce 
Street, 


Files and File-Making. 

The common file, as every workman knows, 
is an implement, the fiat or curved surfaces of 
which are notched or serrated in such a man- 
ner that, on being rubbed on the wood, ivory, 
metal, or other hard substances for which the 
tool is intended, a surface of more or less 
smoothness is obtained. 

Files are made of bars of steel prepared in 
a peculiar manner, it being necessary that the 
file should be formed of the hardest possible 
metal, or else its working surface would be 
speedily worn away. The steel is therefore 
rendered harder than usual by means of a 
process known as double conversion, the metal 
thus prepared being said to be doubly converted. 
Small files are generally made of cast-steel, 
which is for this purpose preferred to forged 
steel, on account of its fineness and quality. 
The larger kind of files are forged from bars 
of steel, which have been beaten into the re- 
quisite shape by means of the tilt-hammer. 
The largest kind of files, rather formidable 
looking tools, are formed from the bar-steel, 
without the latter undergoing the preliminary 
process of tilt-hammering. The files are then 
shaped—the square and flat ones by means of 
a common anvil and hammer; those of a cir- 
cular, half-round, or triangular form by means 
of bosses or dies, made of the corresponding 
shapes, fitting into grooves made for them in 
the anvil. ; 

The surface of the file thus prepared is per- 
fectly smooth, but it has to undergo another 
process—that of softening—before it can be 
serrated or toothed. This softening, or “light- 
ening,” as it is technically called, is effected 
by placing a number of blanks, as the uncut 
files are termed, in a large brick oven, made 
perfectly air-tight, to prevent the steel from 
becoming oxidized. The fire is made to play 
round the oven until the “blanks” are per- 
fectly red-hot, when the heat is relaxed, and 
the oven gradually allowed to cool. On the 
perfection of this process depends much of the 
value of the file, and the labor of the worker. 
If the metal be too soft, the indentations may 
be too heavy and irregular; if it be too hard, 
the workman will find much of his labor fruit- 
lessly expended. After being softened, the 
“blanks” are carefully ground and smoothed 
down to the requisite shape, after which they 
are passed to the file-cutters. 

File-cutting is a curious and interesting pro- 
cess. The cutting-rooms are generally long, 
low apartments, with as many windows as 
possible, it being essential that the workman 
should have plenty of light, so as to imme- 
diately detect or prevent any flaw in the cut- 
ting. The work-benches are placed along the 
wall, just below the windows, each file-cutter 
sitting upon a stool, or astride a saddle-shaped 
seat, immediately in front of the bench. Be- 
fore each workman is a small anvil} fastened 
to the bench in such a way that it can be in- 
stantly removed if required. The cutter ties 
one of the blank files upon the anvil, securing 
it from slipping by means of a strap which 
passes over the ends of the file, and which is 


held tightly in its place by the weight of his_ 


foot. He then takes a peculiarly shaped 
bammer and a short chisel, rather broad in 
appearance, having a carefully ground edge, 
and formed of extremely hard steel. If the 
file to be cut be a common flat one with broad 
indentations, the workman’s task is a com- 
paratively light one; but if it be one of the 
finer kind, a wonderful degree of delicate ac- 
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curacy is expected of him. If we take a com- 
mon file, we shall find it covered cross-wise 
with a series of well-formed and strongly- 
defined indentations running parallel to each 
other. These are the result of the special 
training of the file-cutter. No unpracticed 
hand, even if assisted with every mechanical 
appliance, could compete with the produc- 
tions of the regular workman, whose keen 
and experienced eye and steady hand are his 
sole guides in determining the relative dis- 
tance of each groove or cut. Indeed, accord- 
ing to a writer upon this subject, “so minute 
are these cuts in some kinds of files, that in 
one specimen about ten inches long, flat on 
one side and round on the other, there are 
more than twenty thousand cuts, each made 
with a separate blow of the hammer, the cut- 
ting-tool being shifted after each blow!” Such 
a file may be bought for a few dimes, the 
purchaser never dreaming of the vast amount 
of patient toil necessitated by its manufacture 
before it could enter the market. 

The process of cutting varies somewhat 
with the shape of the file. Ifit be a flat one, 
the task of cutting is, as before stated, com- 
paratively simple and easy. If it be a half 
round one, the cutter still uses a straight- 
edged chisel; but has to make three or four 
cuts before a complete cross-groove can be ob- 
tained. Chisels with semi-circular edges are 
used for cutting some varieties of round files; 
but even with these the straight-edged chisel 
is frequently used. Various attempts have 
been made for the purpose of substituting 
mechanical labor for that of the artisan ; and 
in America these efforts have proved in some 
instances successful. Still this is stoutly de- 
nied by some of the hand-cutters, who strenu- 
ously insist that file-cutting is a process which 
can not be properly performed by any kind 
of machinery, however ingenious or skillfully 
devised. They state that machine-made files 
are, and always must be, inferior to hand- 


Extracted for “The Friend.” 


The Associated Executive Committee of|Kickapoos 


Friends on Indian Affairs met by appoint- 
ment in the city of Philadelphia, on the 19th 
and 20th of First month, 1870. 

The following report was received from the 
Washington Committee: 


“The Committee to visit Washington re- 
port that four of our number called upon 
Commissioner Parker in the Tenth month 
last, very soon after the meeting of the Exe- 
cutive Committee at Plainfield. 

“The subjects referred to us were submit- 
ted to him and fully considered. 

“He promptly granted a change in provi- 
sions in two of the agencies, which informa- 
tion was telegraphed to Agent Tatum imme- 
diately. 

“He also granted two helpers to Agent 
Tatum in distributing provisions, and clerks 
to Agents Darlington and Tatum. 

“The Cheyenne prisoners of war had not 
been released, but the Commissioner promis- 
ed to urge their return upon the Secretary of 
War. They had not been released a month 
ago, when one of our number saw him 
again. 

“The requests of the Wichitas and affiliat- 
ed bands, and of the Arapahoes, for separate 
reservations, were declined, being contrary to 
the new policy of the Government. 

“The discontinuance of the Osage River 
Agency is under consideration. 

“ He had issued orders for the better pro- 
tection of provisions, goods, &c. 

“He informed us that when tribes remove 
beyond our Superintendency, they come un- 
der new jurisdiction. 

“The request of Agent Tatum for special 
appropriations for farming, &c., could not be 
granted for want of funds, until further ap- 
propriations are made by Congress. 

The following report was received, and the 


made files, and for the following reason: If proposition that a Superintendent of Schools 


one portion of the file be in any degree softer 
or harder than the other parts, the uniformity 
of groove, which constitutes the principal 
value of a good file, could not be maintained. 
The chisel would sink unequally into the 
metal, and thus render the file worthless. It 
is only fair to add that the advocates of ma- 
chine-cut files deny these allegations, and pro- 
fess to have overcome the difficulties com- 
plained of. 

After being cut, the files have to be re- 
stored again to their original state of hard- 
ness. There are various ways of effecting 
this, each manufacturer having his own par- 
ticular method. The process commonly adopt- 
ed consists in covering the files with a kind 
of temporary varnish, or composition, to pre- 
vent oxidation and scalding of the steel when 
heated. The files are then heated uniformly 
throughout in a stove, from which, when they 
have reached the proper temperature, they 
are quickly withdrawn and suddenly plunged 
into a bath of cold water. The effect of this, 
properly performed, is to give them an extra- 
ordinary degree of hardness. 

The concluding operations are very simple. 


The files are scoured for the purpose of re-|P 


moving the varnish, then carefully washed 
and dried, and finally tested ; after which they 
are wrapped in stout brown paper, and passed 
into the warehouse, ready to be dispatched to 
any part of the habitable world. 


for the Central Superintendency be appoint- 
ed, was approved and adopted; and the Com- 
mittee on Education were authorized to take 
such steps as they may find necessary to 
carry out this decision. It was also the judg- 
ment of the Committee, that the instruction 
imparted to the Indians should be thorough, 
systematic, and practical, and all schools con- 
ducted upon one, and that the most approved 
and efficient plan. And though this may not 
be attained immediately, the object should be 
kept steadily in view. The report is as fol- 
lows: 

“The Committee charged with the present- 
ation of a plan for educational purposes with- 
in the limits of the Central Superintendency 
agree to report— 

“ We have endeavored to attain the desired 
information relative to the probabilities of 
successfully prosecuting the interesting con- 
cern of educating the Indians. 

“The more we have examined and consid- 
ered the subject, the more forcibly have the 
magnitude and importance thereof impressed 


jus; for without education, their civilization 


and christianization must be tardy and im- 
erfect. 

The following tabular statement represents 
the approximate number of members of the 
different tribes; of children in each tribe; 
of schools now in progress; of children in at- 
tendance ; and of schools needed, and at what 
point :— 


Tribe. Members. Children. Schools. Attended by. 
305 61 2 40 & 
Kaws 699 140 | 1 es ee 
Miamis 127 30 1 30 
Br | 66s eels amend 10 
Foxes 
Delawares 1008 201 2 40 
sah bin Shee 07) Smee Ct pes Biamerneb 
tomies 
Osages 4369 874 1 70 
Shawnees 650 130 
Wyandottes 200 40 
Munsees : 
and 68 25 1 25 
cat eae 
Quapaws 
and aftilia- f 1000 200 
ted bands, 
Cheyennes 
& Arapa- 74000 800 
hoes, 
Kiowas, 
Comanch- 
esand-Ams 14800 2,960 
_ aches, 
Wichitas 
and affilia- + 3508 701 
ted bands, 
*Totals, 33,427 6,701 10 370 


“Judging from present prospects, it may 
be desirable to open Schools in the Spring or 
early Summer, as follows: 

One for the prairie band of Pottawatomies.. 

One or two among Sacs and Foxes. 

Two or more among Osages. 

Three or four for Kiowas and Arrapahoes. 

Three or four for Cheyennes and Comanch- 
es. 
Two for Wichitas and affiliated bands. — 
“Any plan for educational purposes among 
the Indians of the Central Superintendency 
involves in the estimation of this Committee, 
the appointment of a competent and efficient 
Friend as Superintendent of instruction— 
whose duties, among many others that might 
be enumerated, would be to endeavor to 
awaken a greater interest in the minds of the- 
leading members of the different tribes in the 
cause of education; to ascertain the number 
of children of suitable age to be in school, 
and the probable number of those whose at- 
tendance could be secured; to see at what 
points, for the best interests of the cause; 
schools could be established ; to examine the 
qualifications of such teachers as may be re-- 
commended by the Committee on Education. 
and assign them to appropriate fields of labor;; 
to keep himself well advised as to the compe- 
tency, effective labors, and influence of the 
teachers; and whatever else may be deemed! 


* [The above statistics of population furnished by 
Superintendent Hoag, are in part based upon actual 
census, and in part are approximations only. The num- 
ber of Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches, as stated, is 
supposed to include as well those on the plains entitled 
to residence on the reserve, as those actually there, the 
latter numbering at last report between 5000 and 6000. 
The number of children of suitable age to be in school 
is estimated on the basis of one-fifth of the entire popu- 
lation, Of the schools now in operation, those on the 
Osage and Pottawattomie Reservations are Roman 
Catholic missions ; that for the Sacs and Foxes is taught 
by a Baptist; that for the Munsees and Chippewas by a 
Moravian; and the remainder by Friends. The largest 
tribes are not yet prepared for schools, their removal to 
present locations having been recent, and dwellings for- 
agents, farmers, mechanics, &¢., being just now in 
| course of erection.— Clerk. ] 
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ecessary to advance the intellectual and 
oral improvement of the Indians.” 

ute Committee for selection of farmers, 
“chanics, &c., presented the names of the 
'riends approved by them for such services 
a the several agencies. : 

A feeling pervading the Committee that 
ur responsible work may require the employ- 
nent of a thoroughly competent, salaried 
wgent, the subject was referred to a sub- 
Jommittee, who, at a subsequent sitting pre- 
ented the following report :— 

“The Committee charged with the consid- 
ration of the proposition for the appoint- 
nent of a General Agent of the Associated 
Ixecutive Committee, report— 

“Their approval of the proposition, and 
‘ecommend that the engagement of such 
Agent, and-adoption of the salary to be paid 
sim, be referred to the Washington Commit- 
‘ee, with authority to act.” 

The recommendation contained in the re- 
sort was adopted. 

Information being given that a Council of 
the blanket tribes of the Central Superinten- 
‘lency has been appointed to be held on the 
45th of Second month next, (since deferred 
so the 10th of Third month), it was thought 
sroper and desirable that some of our mem- 
»ers should attend that council, and also visit 
such of the reservations and agencies as they 
may find practicable. Thomas Wistar, Fran- 
sis C. King, Edward W. Howland and Benja- 
nin Tatham were appointed to the service. 
n the event of their inability to visit the In- 
dian country at the time of the proposed 
souncil, they were encouraged to do so with- 
m the approaching Spring. 

The several subjects named below having 
ut various times during the sessions of this 

meeting claimed the consideration of the 
‘Jommittee, they were referred to the Wash- 
ngton Committee, who were requested to 
wive them further care, and endeavor to se- 
ure such legislation and executive action 
hereon as will promote the civilization and 
shristianization of the Indians under our 
inare. : , 

1. The proposed establishment of Spring 
‘River Agency and Wichita Agency. 
- 2. The importance of no officer being plac- 
ed in charge of a military post within the In- 
dian country who is not in sympathy with 
the Government plan for the treatment of the 
Indians. 

3. The importance of the release of the 
(Cheyennes held as prisoners of war. 

4, The rules governing traders and traders’ 
licences. 

5. The importance of liberal appropriations 
ifor the agricultural work contemplated on the 
mew reservations in the Indian Territory ; 
nd for some provision for similar work dur- 
ling the remaining months of the present fis- 
‘cal year. ' : 

6. The importance of amendments to the 
‘Osage treaty, now awaiting confirmation, 
‘should the Senate of the U.S. give the treaty 
its consideration. 

The proper selection of new locations for 
such of the tribes now in Kansas, as may de- 
sire to remove to the Indian Territory ; and 
provision by treaty or other legislation for 
such removal, and for the continued undis- 

“turbed possession of the soil by the In- 
dians. 

8. The importance of excluding from the 


the Government service, or in the civilizing 
work authorized by it. 
Condensed from the minutes. 
Joun B. Garrett, Clerk. 
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How few seem to bear in mind that chil- 
dren are constantly in a school of morals, 
taking their lessons from those with whom 
they associate. Notwithstanding that the 
fruits of the fall are early developed, they 
have moral cravings and impulses as well as 
animal appetites; each subject to regulation 
by reason, but both requiring to be brought 
under the government of Divine grave. The 
desire and power to imitate are manifested 
before the faculties are sufficiently matured 
for logical reasoning; hence “object teach- 
ing,” in the way of example, makes the most 
decided impressions, and carries off the palm 
for the rapidity with which its lessons are 
learned, and the tenacity with which they 
retain their place in the memory. 

It requires bat little observation to perceive 
that in childhood and youth, the practical 
exercises much more immediate and powerful 
influence than the theoretical. The instruction 
communicated, the rules governing, must be 
elucidated and applied by working according 
thereto, and proving their truth by the result. 
If that result does not confirm the verity of 
the theory, the child is involved in uncertainty 
and perplexity, distrusting either the correct- 
ness of the instruction received, or his own 
capacity to carry it into effect. There is then, 
a distinction to be made between education 
and instruction ; the one drawing out, discip- 
lining and strengthening the faculties, the 
other imparting knowledge of principles and 
things, which the mind may reproduce, gen- 
eralize and expand. 

The same is true in regard to religious prin- 
ciples, feeling and character. While reason 
is yet immature, and its deductions not to be 
relied on, the “law written in the heart” is 
already present, and makes its primary im- 
pressions by the sense of approval or condem- 
nation accompanying or following actions or 
conversation ; the performance of known duty, 
or the giving way to disobedience. Sweet 
and guileless as the loved child may seem, 
there are the germs of evil lurking in its fallen 
nature, which unchecked in their growth, or 
unregulated by a controlling power, will soon 
set their evil stamp upon the character. 
There are inborn affections, and—if we may 
use the term—instincts of the mind, which, 
according as they are cultured and moulded, 
will swell into emotions of love and tender- 
ness, of benevolence and other virtues that 
give grace and peace to life, or develope into 
propensities poisoning and embittering the 
incidents and relations of future existence. 

With this view of the elements of character 
to be unfolded and trained, we readily recog- 
nize the mastering influence of example in 
deciding what that character will probably 
be. However correct and beautiful may be 
the course of religious instruction, however 
just and applicable the rules for inculeating | 
right principles, and however often repeated, 
the precepts of the gospel, if the child does’ 
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not see their truth and applicability proved 


in the every-day life of those to whom he 
looks for tuition and example—unless, indeed, 
taught and preserved by the overpowering 
authority and influence of the “law written 
in the heart’”—their impression will be com- 
paratively shallow and evanescent. Uncer- 
tainty as to their merit, or their fitness to 
regulate conduct in real life, will arise from 
the conviction that those who teach them do 
not themselves show faith in their rectitude 
or importance, and under the, prompting of 
his own innate propensities, and the perplexity 
produced by the disagreeing precepts and ex- 
ample, he will be very likely to conclude that 
however much the theory may be worthy of 
admiration and praise, it is not expected that 
it will be carried into practice. 

We cannot then fully estimate the respon- 
sibility attached to all who, whether witting- 
ly or unwittingly, are educating the youthful 
generation aroundthem. Some conception of 
the serious nature of the work, if performed 
according to the requirement of the religion 
we profess, may be realized, by considering 
the grave and unattractive character of the 
lessons prescribed by Infinite Wisdom as ne- 
cessary to be learned. “Ye are not of this 
world, even as I am not of this world.” 
“The friendship of the world is enmity with 
God.” “Ifye walk after the flesh ye shall 
die.” “Be not conformed to this world ; 
but be ye transformed by the renewings of 
your mind.” “Whether ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do allto the glory of God.” 
“Tfany man will come after me, let him deny 
himselfand take up his cross and follow me.” 
These may be readily set forth by the lip and 
tongue, but to give a proper impression of 
their infinite value and the obligation to con- 
form the conduct thereto, the example of the 
instructor should be the corollary of the right 
working of the rules laid down; thus inspir- 
ing confidence in the knowledge imparted, and 
inviting to practice the principles instilled. 
Where this is the course of education aimed 
at, it will not be forgotten that the*child is 
exposed to see and hear the evil lessons of 
other teachers, with whom he may come in 
contact, and therefore the duty is felt to re- 
strain, as far as practicable, from frequenting 
the schools of irreligion and vice, and to cor- 
rect or remove whatever hurtful impressions 
may have been already received. 

As we bring these considerations home to 
ourselves, we find the demeanor required in- 
separably connected with the work of salva- 
tion, and to be attainable only by seeking the 
wisdom and strength that come from above, 
and walking day by day in fear and trem- 
bling. 


In our columns of to-day will be found the 
Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Associa- 
tion for the care of Colored Orphans. This 
is one of the interesting and highly useful in- 
stitutions, for benefiting the poor and desti- 
tute, under the care of women Friends in this 
city. The object kept in view is one which 
must be approved by all, the labor and time 
bestowed by those having it immediately 
under charge, are very considerable. The 
good effected is great, and we apprehend could 
not be bestowed on the little recipients in a 
more humane or economical manner. The 
funds of this excellent charity are, we under- 
stand, inadequate to meet its necessary ex- 
penses, and the work is prosecuted in the 
hope that the liberality of Friends will con- 


tinue to be shown by their contributions 
towards its support. Subscriptions may be 
forwarded to any of the managers. 


The Report of another excellent charitable 
institution is also to be found in to-day’s issue; 
that of the “Philadelphia Association of 
Friends for the instruction of Poor Children,” 
formerly called the “Adelphi School.” This 
Seminary, which was a favorite object of the 
concern and labor of Thomas Scattergood, 
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| discontent for the present, and that it is really only a 


step towards the needed reform. 

A bill has been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons by W. Forster, providing for elementary educa- 
tion in England and Wales. It is proposed to divide 
England and Wales into school districts, and to estab- 
lish a system of Public Schools, in which those who are 
able will be required to pay school fees, but all others 
are to receive free tickets admitting their children. 

The weather the last week was unusually cold, not 
only in England, but throughout all Europe. 

Disturbances continue in Spain, and the whole Car- 
list faction seem to be moving towards some combined 
demonstration. They have assembled along the Pyre- 


has, since his day, given the elements of a 
good English education to thousands of the 
children of persons in indigent circumstances; 
who but for its benevolent aid would probably 
have grown up in ignorance, and unfitted by 
any literary culture, for performing the duty 
they owed to their families and the public. 
The good done by such schools, watched over 
and catered for as this one is, by intelligent 
and upright teachers and overseers, though 
they may make but little show, and attract 
but little attention from the public, are yet 
silently and steadily conferring benefits which 
those only can fully estimate who are recipi- 
ents of the bounty, or those who watch the 
effect produced on the scholars in after life. 
We trust “The Adelphi” will continue to be 
cherished and the managers be encouraged in 
their labor of love. 


Memoriats oF Repecoa Jones. A new 
edition of the above has just been issued, and 
may be had by remitting Two dollars to 
Henry Longstreth, Publisher, 1840 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


“The Rich Man” will appear when it is 
known from whom it comes. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The High Court of France has returned a 
true bill against Prince Pierre Bonaparte for the murder 
of Victor Noir, and also for the attempted murder of 
Ulric Fouville. This order places the Prince under 
Article 304 of the penal code, the punishment being 
death. It is reported that the sessions of the High 
Court will be held at Tours. On behalf of the Prince 
it is alleged that he will prove on the trial that he was 
provoked and used his legitimate right of self defence. 

La Marseillaise announces that, owing to prosecutions 
threatened, the name of Rochefort will not appear in 
tbat journal hereafter, and the name of Daugerville is 
printed as chief editor; but this is understood to bea 
cover for Rochefort, who will continue to direct the 
paper. An additional fine of 3000 francs has been im- 

* posed upon La Marseillaise. 

It is rumored that the Empress Eugenie will visit 
Sweden and Norway in the spring. Seven of the Paris 
journals have been officially warned during the past 
week. 

Father Haycintbe has been silent since his return to 
France. It is asserted on reliable authority that he will 
be relieved by the Pope from the obligation of his vows 
as a Carmelite monk, ani be permitted to perform the 
duties of an ordinary priest. 

The Emperor Napoleon bas written to Rome, protest- 
ing against the furtber assertion of the dogma of papal 
infallibility, as it would exempt the French bishops from 
the authority and operation of certain French laws, La 
Partrie denies that Austria and the other Powers have 
transmitted to Rome any remonstrance against the Papal 
syllabus. 

There is still much dissatisfaction with the new tele- 
graph system in England. In Parliament the Postmaster 
General again alluded to the irregularity of the tele- 
graph service, and regretted that his hopes of improve- 
ment had not been realized. The lines were crowded 
with dispatches by rival news companies, the govern- 
ment was unable to forward all the news reports offered, 
and some compromise was indispensable. 

The Irish land reform bill, introduced by the Miuistry, 
is generally well received. The Irish Liberal press ex- 
press qualified approval of the measure, intimating that 
it will not remove existing evils, but will merely allay 


nees, from France, and have also congregated along the 
Portuguese frontier. Their chief military leader, how- 
ever, refuses to take command until a regular organiza- 
tion is effected. The government is said to be aware of 
their designs, and is prepared to meet them. 

The Swedish Parliament has granted to Jews and dis- 
senters the right of representation, membership in Par- 
liament, and to hold office. The law bas been approved 
by the king. 

Russia has made a peremptory demand of the Swiss 
government for the surrender of a criminal who took 
refuge in Switzerland some time ago. As there is no 
treaty between Russia and Switzerland for extradition 
the government will deliberate upon the matter. 

As the public gaming tables in the North German 
Contederation will be closed in 1872, the government of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden has resolved to prolong the 
leases of those within its power until that day, after 
which they will be entirely done away with. 

In order to supply Baden with sufficient funds to carry 
out improvements, when it has been deprived of one of 
its chief sources of revenue, the rent to be paid by the 
proprietors of the tables has been raised, for 1871 and 
1872, from 300,000 florins to 506,000 florins a year. 

The King of Prussia has granted a free pardon to all 
Hanoverian legienaries now in France, on condition of 
their returning at once to their homes. Their travelling 
expenses are also to be provided for. 

The Great Eastern has commenced the work of lay- 
ing the cable from Bombay to the mouth of the Red Sea. 
On the 17th inst., two bundred and ten miles had been 
paid out, and the work was progressing at the rate of 
ten miles an hour. r 

On the 21st inst., a bill providing for the inspection 
of mines was introduced in the British House of Com- 
mons. Mining accidents, and means for their preven- 
tion, were discussed by several members. Ice in the 
Thames obstructs navigation. 

Letters from Rome say that an early adjournment of 
the Council is probable. The Abbe Freiderick, is sus- 
pected of having furnished the correspondence concern- 
ing the Ecumenical Council to the Augsburg Gazette, 
and has received orders to quit the Roman territory. 

London.—Consols, 924. U.S. 5-20’s, of 1862, 88}; 
do. 1867, 87%; ten-forty 5 per cents, 849. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, lljd.a 113d; 
Orleans, 114d. Red western wheat, 7s. 6d. per 100 lbs. 

Unirep Statzes. — The Fifteenth Amendment. — The 
Legislatures of Nebraska and Texas have ratified the 
proposed amendment, making it valid as a part of the 
Constitution,j without reference to the action of New 
York, Ohio, or Indiana. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 334. Of con- 
sumption, 42; scarlet fever, 35.—Adults, 162. Children, 
181. During the year 1869, there were 598 fires in this 
city, by which property was destroyed valued at $4,- 
212,815. The number of active firemen is 993, contri- 
buting members 10,994. The total funded debt of Phila- 
delphia at the commencement of the year was $42,401, - 
939. The total number of buildings within the incor- 
porated limits of the city is reported to be 118,459. 
Included in this number are 1357 factories and foun- 
dries; 3098 stables; 1258 barns; 409 meeting-houses, 
and 270 school buildings. 

Miscellaneous.— The earnings of the Pennsylvania 


812, and the expenses to $12,203,268, leaving the net 
earnings $5,047,544, 

On the 15th inst., the ground was broken and work 
commenced on the Northern Pacific Railroad, com- 
meucing near Delies, on the Sé. Louis river, Minnesota. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed the bill for the 
admission of Mississippi, with the same conditions as 
were imposed in the case of Virginia. 

On the 17th inst,, San Francisco and other places in 
California, were much alarmed by an earthquake, but 
no serious damage was sustained, 

The anthracite coal trade of Pennsylvania commenced 
in 1820, with 365 tons mined. In 1869 the quantity 
mined and sent to market was 13,723,030 tons. 


Railroad during the year 1869, amounted to $17,250,-] 


The U.S. Senate has confirmed the nomination o 
William Strong, of Pennsylvania, to be an Associate) 
Justice of the Supreme Court. The Senate has po 
poned action on the nomination of Judge Bradley. 

On the 21st inst. the House of Representatives, by 
vote of 110 to 74, adopted a resolution in the following 
words: Resolved, That in the opinion of the House, the 
bosiness interests of the country require an increase in 
the volume of circulating currency, and the Committee 
on Banking and Currency are instructed to report to the 
House at as early a day as practicable, a bill increasing 
the currency to the amount of at least fifty millions of 
dollars. 

The great railroad bridge across the Ohio at Louis- 
ville, which has just been completed, is 5,299 feet in 
length—nineteen feet over a mile. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 21st inst. Mew York.— American gold 119. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 117$; ditto, 5-20’s, 1864, 1143; 
ditto, 5 per cents, 112§. Superfine State flour, $4.70 a 
$5; extra State, $5.15 a $5.40; shipping Ohio, $5.25 a 
$5.40; St. Louis flour, $5.90 a $9.30; southern $5.70 a 
$9.75. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.18; amber 
western, $1.28 a $1.31; white Michigan, $1.48 a $1.50; 
white Genesee, $1.50 a $1.70. Canada barley, $1.10 a 
$1.17. Pennsylvania oats, 60 a 61 cts.; southern, 55 a 
59 cts. New western mixed corn, 80 a 90 cts.; old, 
$1.01; Jersey yellow, 97 a 98 cts. Middling cotton, 25} 
cts. Cuba sugar, 10 a 104 cts.; refined, 14 a 14% cts. 
Philadelphia. —Superfine flour, $4.37 a $4.50; extra, 
$4.62 a $4.75; finer brands, $5 a $7.50. Red wheat, 
$1.24 a $1.25. Rye, $1. Yellow corn, 88 a 92 cts.; 
white, 95 cts. Oats, 54a 55 cts, Lard, 16 cts. Clover- 
seed, $8.12 a $8.30. Timothy, $4.70. Sales of about 
1800 beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard. Extra, 93 
a 10 cts., a few choice at 10} a 103 cts.; fair to good, 7 
a 9 cts., and common 53 a 6} cts. per lb. gross. O! 
sheep, 13,500 sold at 6 a 8} cts. per lb. gross, and 3000 
hogs at $13 a $13.75 per 100 lbs. net, for corn fed. 
Baltimore.—Pennsylyania wheat, $1.25 a $1.27. White 
corn, 96 a 98 cts. ; yellow, 93 cts. Oats, 53 a 55 cts. 
Rye, 95 a $1.10. Lard, 164 cts. Ohzcago.—Spring 
extra flour, $3.60.a $4.75. No. 2 spring wheat, 82 cts. 
No. 2 corn, 694 cts. No. 2 oats, 38% cts. Barley, 98 
cts. 8 $1.10. Lard, 15a 15g cts. Cincinnati.—Winter 
red wheat, $1.06a $1.08. Corn, 68 a 70 cts. Oats, 52 
a 65 cts Barley, $1.25. Middlings cotton, 23% ets. 
Cleveland —No. 1 red winter wheat, $1.13; No. 2, $1.06 
a $1.07. Detroit.—Wheat, $1.04; extra, white, $1.25. 
Oats, 47 cts. New Orleans.—Cotton, 23g cts. Yellow 
corn, $1.15; white, $1.17. Oats, 68 a 70 cts, 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Valentine Meader, Mass., $4, vols. 44 
and 45; from John R. Tatum, Del., $2, to No. 21, vol. 
44. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania is in want 0! 
the following numbers of ‘‘ Toe FRIEND.” 
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Friends having any of the above numbers to spare, 
will confer a favor by forwarding them to Jamus 
Surictry, Librarian of the Historical Society, 21 
South Sixth street. . 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanrnp—aA teacher for the Girls’ Reading School a 
this Institution. 
Early application is requested to 
Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth St., Phila. 
~ ‘Elizabeth’ R. Evans, 322 Union St.,  - “* 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., “ 


Diep, at bis residence near Birmingbam, Indiana, on 

the 18th of 10th mo. 1869, after a short but severe ill- 
ness, OuiverR CauLK, aged nearly 77 years, a member o} 
tbe Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Northern District. 
, at the residence of her son Josiah Jones, Firs! 
mo. 24th, 1870, Mary Jonws, in the 85th year of her 
age, an elder and member of Frankford Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 
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